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A Testimony of Nailsworth Monthly Meeting, 
England, concerning Tuomas Brown, de- 
ceased. 


This our dear friend was born at Amwellbury, 
near Ware, in Hertfordshire, in the year 1764, 
of parents who were solicitous by example and 
precept to train up their children in accordance 
with the principles of Friends. 

We have reason to believe that at an early pe- 
riod of life, the subject of this testimony was 
often sensible of the attracting influence of Di- 
vine love, and anxious above all things to become 
the humble follower of a crucified Saviour. In 
this infancy of his religious experience, it was 
his practice frequently to withdraw to a wood 
adjoining the paternal dwelling, in order to hold 
more uninterrupted communion with his Heay- 
enly Father: and so sensible was he of the ben- 
efit of seasons of religious retirement, that he 
continued the practice through life, expressing 
his belief of its being both a duty and a privi- 
lege. 

“About the fourteenth year of his age, he came 
to live with a relation at Cirencester, which 
henceforth continued to be his residence. In 
this change of situation, his daily conduct evin- 
ced that he was still abiding under the sense of 
the religious impressions with which he had 
early heen favored, and we believe, as he advan- 
ced in years, he experienced a growth in grace. 

About the fortieth year of his age he felt call- 
ed upon to minister to others; publicly testify- 
ing of that grace which he had himself experi- 
enced, and his communications being acceptable 
to his friends, he was acknowledged a minister in 
the year 1810. Subsequently he received certifi- 
cates to visit nearly all the meetings of Friends 
in England and Wales. 

In the year 1818, he accompanied his valued 
friend Robert Fowler on a visit to the Meeting 
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of Friends in Scotland, and in 1829 he paid a 
religious visit to Friends in Ireland. Of later 
years, his engagements in the ministry were 
mostly confined to his own neighborhood, where 
his services were often truly acceptable, evineing 
much fervency of spirit in advanced age, and 
frequently bearing testimany that all his depend- 
ance was on Christ, the Rock of Ages. 

Our dear friend was earnestly desirous that 
his whole conduct should be in accordance with 
what he was concerned to recommend to others ; 
and he was a remarkable example of upright- 
ness and consistency in the various relations of 
life. 

At a period when he had a large family de- 
pendant on him, from a sense of religious duty, 
he relinquished a profitable part of his business, 
and also withdrew from a lucrative concern, in 
which he was a partner. In referring to these 
circumstances in after life, he expressed the sat- 
isfaction he had derived from the sacrifices he had 
then made, in obedience to what appeared to him 
to be the Divine will, and we believe, that he was 
through life favored largely to partake of true 
peace of mind. He was not unfrequently en- 
gaged privately to offer a word of seasonable ad- 
vice both to his friends and neighbors, and his 
mind being clothed with kindness and charity, 
that which he had to communicate was generally 
well received, and made a lasting impression on 
the minds of some. 

Our dear friend was engaged faithfully to fulfil 
his duties as a member of civil society, and while 
preserved from undue excitement, was ever ready 
to take an active part in the promotion of objects 
of benevolence and general usefulness, maintain- 
ing, in his association with those not members of 
our religious Society, his usual integrity and 
simplicity of character. 

In the autumn of 1844, in the 80th year of 
his age, he had a severe illness, which appeared 
likely to terminate his earthly course. Having 
been favored to realize submission to the Divine 
will, he was, during this period, preserved in 
much calmness, frequently giving utterance. to 
the fulness of his heart which seemed constantly 
dwelling on heavenly things. On one occasion, 
he said, “I often think of the Master who is 
with his flock leading them beside the still waters, 
the streams which make glad the city of God, to 
lie down in the green pastures and to be his for 
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ever. Oh! what an unspeakable favor to feel 
these things! Without feeling, words are noth- 
ing but empty sounds; day after day, week after 
week, to feel this peace,—what a favor, and to 
poor unworthy me, who am but one of the hind- 
most of the flock!”’ At another time he said, 


“Oh! the loving kindness of God, I feel full of | test in the day of requisition, but the rich: 


praise ; this is no bad state to be in, and this 
gives me hope that all will be well in the end.” 
One day he apeared to be sinking away, and hay- 
ing seen all his family, for whom he inquired 
anxiously, asking for each by name, he said to 
one of them, ‘Il have now seen all my dear child- 
ren; should I not be restored to meet them agai, 
I humbly trust that in the end it may be said, 
‘Thou hast been faithful over a few things, enter 
thou into the joy of thy Lord.’ I have endea- 
voured to be faithful, keeping in view the Hea- 
venly Jerusalem, the city of the King of kings, 
where there is all peace, all joy, through a never- 
ending eternity.” 

Our dear friend recovered from this illness, 
but his bodily and mental powers were weakened, 
and his constitution was further impaired about 
three years afterwards, by a slight attack of pa- 
ralysis, which recurred more than once, and he 
was gradually reduced to a state of great weak- 
ness and helplessness. In the summer of 1849, 
in attempting to stand alone, he fell, and the 
thigh-bone received a double fracture. This ac- 
cident he survived but a few weeks, and though 
unable to express much connectedly, he ap- 
peaed to derive solid comfort from having the 
Scriptures read, often intimating his abiding 
sense of the continued mercy and goodness of God 
towards him, and he was at times engaged in the 
utterance of praise. 

His death took place the 15th of 10th month, 
1849, and his remains wese interred in Friends’ 
Burial Ground, at Cirencester, the 19th of the 
same month. He was aged 84 years; a minister 
about 44 years. 


For Friends’ Review. 
PRESERVATION OF THE CHURCH. 


In a letter recently received from a dear aged 
Friend, dated in Guilford county, N. C., the fol- 
lowing weighty remarks are made, which I for- 
ward, with a hope that they may properly im- 
press many minds. A. 


“T trust that wisdom—best wisdom—will yet 
so prevail, as to preserve the Church in the ful- 
ness of sound doctrine, and in right order in the 
government thereof, and preserve the members, 
and indeed the whole body, from anarchy and 
confusion. Then shall we be preserved from as- 
suming high ground to ourselves, and from think- 
ing lightly of others. If we have been favored 
to be dipt a little in Jordan, not thence conclud- 
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|of true discernment , we would find that there 
| are those of our brethren and sisters who have 
been brought through, not only to the aneles 
| but to the knees, and to the loins, &e. Hoy. 
ever, I judge not, yet the judge himself stand 


| etl 
before the door. 


No righteousness can stand the 


COUS- 


ness which is of God by faith.” 





For Friends’ Review. 
NEANDER. 


This eminent person, long a prominent writer 
npon religious topics in Germany, and the author 
of the best History of the Christian Church 
which has yet appeared, died at Berlin on the 13th 
of 7th mo. last, in his 62d year. He was of 
Jewish descent, as his strongly marked features 
are said to have plainly evinced, but embraced 
Christianity in his 17th year. For forty years 
past he has devoted the energies of a powerful 
and comprehensive intellect, to the defence and 
exposition of the religion which he adopted from 
conviction. Probably no one has more success- 
fully resisted the efforts of a large body of Ger- 
man theologians to undermine the Christian 
faith, by attacking the belief in miracles, and 
endeavouring to subject divinely revealed truths 
to the tests of man’s unaided reason. His 
great work is the “ History of the Christian 
Religion and Church,” which has been translat- 
ed into English, and extensively circulated in 
this country. It traces with singular clearness 
the development of Christian doctrines ; and 
parts of it are remarkable for the spirituality of 
the writer’s views, and might be usefully quoted 
to confirm some of the leading doctrines main- 
tained by our own religious Society. The fol- 
lowing graphic sketch of this illustrious man, is 
furnished to the ‘ Boston Traveller,” by a cor- 
respondent, who dates from “ Berlin, July, 
22d.” 


‘‘Neander is no more! He who for thirty- 
eight years has defeated the attacks upon the 
church from the side of rationalism and _philos- 
ophy—who, through all the controversies among 
theologians in Germany, has remained true to 
the faith of his adoption, the pure and holy 
religion of Jesus Christ—Neander, the philose- 
pher, the scholar—better, the great and good 
man—has been taken from the world. 

“‘ He was never married, but lived with his 
maiden sister. Often have I seen the two walk- 
ing arm in arm upon the streets and in the 
| parks of the city. Neander’s habit of abstrac- 
tion and short-sightedness rendered it necessary 
for him to have some one to guide the way 
| whenever he left his study for a walk or to go 
to his lecture room. Generally, a student walk- 
ed with him to the University, and just before 
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ing that others have never been led through to the | it was time for his lecture to close, his sister 
ancles; when, if we were gifted with the spirit ' could be seen walking up and down on the op- 








_ 
posite side of the street, waiting to accompany 
e. 
= io anecdotes are related of him illustra- 
tive of his absence of mind, such as his appearing 
in the lecture room half dressed—if left alone, 
always going to his old residence, after he had | 
removed to another part of the city—walking in | 
che gutter, &e., &e. In the lecture room, his | 
manner was in the highest degree peculiar. He | 
put his left arm over the desk, clasping the | 
hook in his hand, and after bringing his face | 
close to the corner of his desk, effectually con- 
cealed it by holding his notes close to his 
nose. | 
«Tp one hand was always a quill, which, du- 
ring the lecture, he kept constantly twirling 
about and crushing. He pushed the desk for- 
ward on two legs, swinging it back and forth, 
and every few minutes would plunge forward | 
almost spasmodically, throwing one foot back in 
| 
| 
| 





a way leading you to expect that he would the 
next moment precipitate himself headlong down 
upon the desks of the students. Twirling his 
pen, occasional spitting, jerking his foot back- 
ward, taken with his dress, gave him a most ec- 
centric appearance in the lecture room. Meet- 
ing him upon the street, with his sister, you 
never would have suspected that such a strange 
looking being could be Neander. He formerly 
had two sisters, but a few years ago the favourite 
one died. It was a trying affliction, and fora 
short interval he was quite overcome, but sud- 
denly he dried his tears, calmly declared his firm 
faith and reliance in the wise purpose of God in 
taking her to himself, and resumed his lectures 
immediately as if nothing had overtaken him to 
disturb his serenity. 

‘“ Neander’s charity was unbounded. Poor 
students were not only presented with tickets 
to his lectures, but were also often provided by 
him with money and clothing. Not a farthing 
of the money he received for his lectures ever 
went to supply his own wants; it was all given 
away for benevolent purposes. The income 
from his writings was bestowed upon the Mis- 
sionary, Bible, and other societies, and upon 
hospitals. Thoughts of himself never seemed 
tohave obtruded upon his mind. He would | 
sometimes give away to a poor student all the | 
money he had about him at the moment the re- | 
quest was made of him, even his new coat, re- | 
taining the old one for himself. You have 
known this great man in your country more on 
account of his learning, from his books, than in 
any other way ; but here, where he has lived, 
one finds that his private character, his piety, 
his charity, have distinguished him above all 
others. 

_ “It would be diffieult to decide whether the 
influence of his example has not been as great 
as that of his writings upon the thousands of 
young men who have been his pupils. Protes- 
tants, Catholics, nearly all the leading preachers 
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throughout Germany, have attended his lectures, 


and all have been more or less guided by him. 


While philosophy has been for years attempting 
to usurp the place of religion, Neander has been 


the chief instrument in combating it, and in 


keeping the true faith constantly before the stu- 
dents. 

“ Tle was better acquainted with Church His- 
tory and the writings of the Fathers than any 
one of his time. It has been the custom upon 
the recurrence of his birth-day, for the students 
to present to him a rare edition of one of the 
Fathers, and thus he has come to have one of 
the most complete sets of their writings to be 
found in any library. Turning from his great 
literary attainments, from all considerations sug- 
gested by his profound learning, it is pleasant 
to contemplate the pure Christian character of 
the man. Although born a Jew, his whole life 
seemed to be a sermon upon the text, ‘That 
disciple whom Jesus loved said unto Peter, /¢ és 
the Lord!’ Neander’s life resembled more that 
diseiple’s than any other. He was the loving 
John, the new Church Father of our times. 

‘¢ His sickness was only of a few days’ dura- 
tion. On Monday he held his lecture as usual. 
The next day he was seized with a species of 
cholera. A day or two of pain was followed by 
a lucid interval, when the physicians were en- 
couraged to hope for his recovery. During this 
interval he dictated a page in his Church His- 
tory, and then said to his sister— I am weary— 
let us go home.’ His whole life had been the 
best preparation, and up to the last moment we 
see him active in his master’s service. The 
disease returned with redoubled force; a day or 
two more of suffering, and on Sunday, less than 
a week from the day of attack, he was dead. 

“On the 17th of July I attended the funeral 
services. It was a solemn sight to see the tears 
gushing from the eyes of those who had been the 
pupils and friends of Neander. Many were 
deeply moved, and well might they join with 
the world in mourning for one who had done 
more than any one to keep pure the religion of 
Christ here in Germany. 

‘“‘ How insignificant all the metaphysical con- 
troversies of the age, the vain teachings of man, 
appeared to us as we stood at the grave-side of 
Neander. His was a far higher and holier faith, 
from which, like the Evangelist, he never waver- 
ed. In his life, in his death, the belief to which 
he had been converted, his watchword remained 
unchanged: ‘It is the Lord!’ His body has 
been consigned to the grave, but the sunset 
glory of his example still illumines our sky, 
and will forever light us onward to the path be 
trod.”’ 


PresipENT BoNnAparTe’s SALARY.—The sa- 
lary of the French President is $675,000 per‘an- 
num,or $1,875 a day—being 27 times the sal- 
ary of the President of the United States. For 
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eight years Gen. Washington drew $200,000. | rels, in which they hay 


For the same time Louis Napoleon will receive 
$5,400,000. The vote for the increase of sal- 


ary was taken after half an hour’s discussion, | 
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aud carried by a majority of 


DEPARTURE OF EMIGRANT VESSELS. 


(Continued from page 14.) 


The steam-tug had no sooner taken her depar- 
ture than all the passengers were summoned on 
deck, that their names might be read over, their 
tickets produced, and a search made in the steer- 
age, and in every hole and corner of the ship, 
for “stow-aways.” The practice of stowing 
away has, it appears, very much increased of 
late years ; and although the strictest search is 
invariably made before the emigrant ships leave 
the Mersey, a voyage is seldom completed with- 
out the discovery, when out in the Atlantic, of 
two or three of these unfortunates. In one voy- 
age the captain of the Star of the West, then 
commanding the Montezuma, was favored with 
the company of no less than ten stow-aways, of 
both sexes, who had secreted themselves about 
the ship, until it was far out at sea, and had then 
presented themselves before him, without money 
or luggage. The manner in which the stow-aways 
contrive to elude the vigilance of the crew is sur- 


prising. They sometimes have accomplices 
among the steerage passengers, and sometimes 


have no other reliance than their own patience 
and impudence. In the first case, they are 
brought on board in barrels or in large chests, 
with air holes bored in them, and placed among 
the luggage until the dreaded ceremony of the 
roll-call and production of the tickets is over, 
when they emerge from their hiding-places, and 
are fed during the voyage by the charity of those 
who are in their secret. In the instances where 
they have no friend on board they hide them- 
selves in the hold, or about the steerage, in every 
unlikely corner they can find, and when starved 
into the necessity of avowing what they have 
done, boldly show themselves and claim their 
food. It is a puzzling matter how to deal with 
them. A captain can neither return with them 
nor throw them overboard, nor can he starve 
them to death by refusing them as much meal 
and water as will keep them alive till they reach 
New York ; and if he punish them by imprison- 
ment they reconcile themselves to it, well know- 
ing that after all they must be landed in Ameri- 
va, and that the object they had in view will be 
accomplished. So great is their misery at home, 
and so exalted are their hopes of doing better in 
America, that they are contented to run all pos- 
sible risks of the punishment or hardship that 
may be inflicted upon them on board. The prac- 
tice, however, has other dangers than these, and 
cases have oceurred in which the unhappy “stow- 
aways” have been suffocated in the chests or bar- 
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e been concealed. B 
such extreme cases are comparatively rare 
the worst fate that usually befalls the stow-ay e 
is the degradation of being compelled to perform 
all the dirty work of the ship. Sometimes a 
miserable wight is compelled to walk the deck jy 
the bitter cold for a certain number of hours 
without any protection from the weather : but it j. 
seldom that a captain resorts to such useless 
vindictive cruelty. 

One captain, however, was so annoyed by the 
constant appearance of stow-aways in his vessel. 
in spite of all the precautions he adopted, that 
he resolved to tar and feather, in American 
backwood or “ Lynch’ fashion, the first he 
found. He was as good as his word, and sent a 
wretched stow-away back in a steam-tug to Liy- 
erpool in this painful plight. The man com- 
plained to Mr. Rushton, the magistrate, and the 
captain, aware that he had broken the law, and 
was liable to punishment for it, has not since re- 
turned to Liverpool. But, notwithstanding all 
the severity that is sometimes shown, and the 
fatal accidents that occtr to the unhappy people 
who stow themselves away, the practice contin- 
ues. A stow-away was lately discovered, almost 
dead, in a barrel of salt. A woman was taken 
out of a chest, after the vessel had been twenty- 
four hours at sea, with her limbs so cramped and 
benumbed, and so weak and exhausted as to be 
unable to stand up for a fortnight. On one oe- 
casion, when a large cask was being hoisted over 
the side of an emigrant-vessel, the top of the 
cask gave way, and a man fell out, head-fore- 
most, into the dock, whence he was rescued with 
some difficulty. When a captain or any of the 
crew suspects a box or barrel to contain a stow- 
away, and he does not like to break it open, he 
resorts to the expedient of placing it on end, so 
that the stow-away, if one be concealed, must be 
made to stand on his head. This discipline, 
after a few minutes, seldom fails to make the 
wretched prisoner disclose himself, and call for 
mercy. It is generally extreme poverty that 
causes men, women, and children, to sub- 
ject themselves to this danger; but cases have 
occurred in which the stow-away had money. A 
few wecks before the departure of the Star of the 
West, a stow-away was detected before the ship 
left the Mersey, and Sent ashore. He stated be- 
fore the magistrate that he had paid a sovereign 
to a man catcher for concealing him and taking 
him on board ina trunk. The statement was 
ascertained to be correct, and a warrant issued 
for the apprehension of the man-catcher. A re- 
markably stout man, six feet high, who had 
stowed himself away in a chest, was pointed out 
to me in the streets. The vessel in which he 
was concealed, the John R. Skiddy, was_wreck- 
ed on the coast of Ireland, and he made his way 
back to Liverpool with other passengers. How 
so bulky an individual could have crammed him- 
self into a chest was difficult to imagine. 


ut 
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It was some time before the whole of our 385 

assengers could be got together on the quarter 
‘eck ; but as soon as the matter was accomplish- 
ed, and a rope drawn across, and men stationed 
at the gangways to prevent any access to the 
lower parts of the vessel, the search for stow- 
aways was commenced. 

Not a cranny in the Star of the West was left 
unsearched on this occasion; beds were unrolled, 
and mattresses hammered and shaken, lest men 
and women should be hidden amongst them. 

No corner or hole was considered too small or 
unlikely to be searched; but this time the search 
was made in vain. No stow-aways were disco- 
vered, and we discontinued the scrutiny, not 
without a remark from one of the sailors—that, 
notwithstanding all the vigilance that had been 
exercised, some of the “ creatures” would show 
themselves as soon as the ship was out at sea. 

This ceremony over, the next ceremony, 
equally important—which was that of the “ roll- 
call’ —was commenced. Taking his stand upon 
the rail of the quarter-deck, that he might over- 
look the crowd, the clerk of the’agents produced 
a list of the passengers, and began to call over 
their names. The first upon the list were Pat- 
rick Hoolaghan, his wife, Bridget Hoolaghan, 
anda family of seven children. The Hoolaghans, 
after some little difficulty, were all found; and, 
room being made for them, they passed to the 
gangway, produced their tickets, and were then 
ushered to the steerage, free to their berths and 
to all the privileges of the passage. The next 
was Bernard M’Dermott and a family of six. 
Not making his appearance with proper speed, 
the man on the rail raised a shout for “ Barney,” 
and made a touching appeal to his justice not to 
keep the ship waiting. Barney turned up in due 
time, and proved to be an utter Irishman—in 
face, voice, gesture, and attire—and skipped tri- 
umphantly down the gang-way with his ticket in 
his hand, followed by the whole of the younger 
generation of the M’Dermotts. The next were 
Philip Smith, his wife and eight children—a 
congregation of Smiths whose name and numbers 
excited a shout of laughter among the passengers. 
A request was made by some one in the crowd 
that if there were any more Smiths on the list 
their names might be called out at once, so that 
the whole tribe might be done with. The man 
on the rail was condescending enough to comply, 
and five other families of Smiths were duly eail- 
ed and as duly made their appearance amid the 
laughter and jeers of the assemblage. 

The whole ceremony lasted for upwards of an 
hour and a half, and offered nothing remarkable 
but the discovery of an attempted fraud on the 
part of a very old couple of Irish people. In 
procuring their ticket they had represented their 
= who was to accompany them, as under twelve 
i of age,and had only paid half price for 
um. The boy of twelve years of age, on being 
compelled to show himself, turned ont to be a 
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strapping young man of eighteen or nineteen. 
“You must pay the full price,” said the man at 
the rail, “or I shall be under the necessity of 
taking ‘this little boy’ ashore with me, and of 
allowing you to go to New York without him.” 
The old woman burst into tears, and expressed 
her determination not to be parted from her 
child. The old man thrust his hands into 
his pockets and said nothing. ‘‘ Come, pay the 
money,” said the agent. “I have not a penny 
in the world, nor so much as a farthing,’’ replied 
the old man, “so you must just put us all 
ashore.” “Get up their luggage and send them 
ashore,” was the order given—but the old man 
said they need not trouble themselves, they had 
no luggage, nothing but the clothes they stood 
up in, and tin cans for their day’s allowance of 
water. The old woman, all this time, was weep- 
ing bitterly, and clinging fast hold to her son, 
whose breast heaved violently, although he nei- 
ther shed a tear nor spoke aword. It afterwards 
appeared, from the old man’s statement, that he 
had a son in a situation in New York, and some 
of the passengers came forward and offered to be 
security that the son in New York would pay 
the amount of his defaleation. After considera- 
ble discussion, it was agreed that if they would 
pay 10s. down, the lad should be permitted to 
cross the Atlantic, and the sum was speedily 
raised by subscription among the passengers.— 


This ended the roll-call. 


To be continued. 





ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH. 
(Concluded from page 12.) 


The third system, called the Electro-chemical 
telegraph, is also exclusively adopted in the 
United States, and with the improvement which 
it has recently received, it exceeds by far in ef- 
ficiency and power all the other telegraphic ar- 
rangements hitherto tried. A memoir on this 
invention has recently been read before the 
Acadamy of Sciences in Paris, of which we shall 
avail ourselves. 

The imperfections of the needle and magnet 
telegraphs, which this improvement removes, 
are stated as follows :— 

“To deflect the magnetic needle from a posi- 
tion of rest, and still more to impart sufficient 
magnetic energy to soft iron so as to produce the 
necessary effects at the stations of arrival, in the 
systems above mentioned, a galvanic current of 
a certain force is indispensable. Lines of tele- 
graphic communication being exposed to local 
and atmospherical vicissitudes, such a force of 
the current cannot always be secured. This is 
especially the case when communications are 
made to a great distance, as, for example, 300 
miles and upward. 

“‘ Supposing the insulation of the supports of 
the conducting wire to be perfect, and no acei- 
dental disturbances arising from atmospheric in- 
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fluence or local causes to be in operation, the kept in uniform revolution by means of a trai 
“all 


strength of the electric current will, nevertheless, 
be influenced by mere distance. When the dis- 
tance is augmented to a certain extent, the current 
may become so enfeebled as to be incapable 
either of imparting the necessary magnetic pow- 
er to the soft iron, or of deflecting the needles 
from their position of rest.”’ 

It is then shown that various other causes, 
such as imperfect insulation, atmospheric vicissi- 
tudes, Xc., are liable to intercept the action of 
the needle and magnetic telegraphs; and that 
they sometimes even destroy the coils of fine 
wire which are used to affect the magnets. 

The inventor of the electro-chemical telegraph, 
Mr. Alexander Bain, a native of Scotland, and 
formerly a watchmaker in that country, rejects 
the use of needles and magnets altogether, and 
relies exclusively on the chemical effects of the 
electric current. By this means he shows that 
he can obtain— 

“1st. Greater economy and simplicity in the 
original construction, and in the permanent 
maintenance and management of the appara- 
tus. 

‘¢ 2d. Increased celerity and certainty, and less 
liability to error in the transmission of commu- 
nications.” 

The mode of construction and operation of the 
electro-chemical telegraph is as follows :— 

‘“‘ Let a sheet of writing paper be wetted with 
a solution of prussiate of potash, to which a lit- 
tle nitric and hydrochloric acid have been added. 

‘“« Let a metallic desk be provided, correspond- 
ing in magnitude with the sheet of paper, and 
let this metallic desk be put in communication 
with a galvanic battery so as to form its negative 
pole. Let a piece of steel or copper wire, form- 
ing a pen, be put in connection with the same 
battery so as to form its positive pole. Let the 
sheet of moistened paper be now laid upon the 
metallic desk, and let the steel or copper point, 
which forms the positive pole of the battery, be 
brought into contact with it. The galvanic cir- 
cuit being thus completed, the current will be 
established, the solution with which the paper 
is wetted will be decomposed at the point of con- 
tact, and a blue or brown spot will appear. If 
the pen be now moved upon the paper, the con- 
tinuous succession of spots will form a blue or 
brown line, and the pen being moved in any 
manner upon the paper, characters may be thus 
written upon it as it were in blue or brown ink.” 

The metallic desk on which the paper is 
placed is circular, and about twenty inches in di- 
ameter. 

‘« It is fixed on a central axis, with which itis 
expable of revolving in its own plane. A uni- 
form movement of rotation is imparted to it by 
means of a small roller, gently pressed against 
its under surface, and having sufficient adhesion 
with it to cause the movement of thedisk by the 
revolution of the roller. This roller is itself 


of wheel-work.”’ 

The point of the wire, which may be consid. 
ered as a pen, is gently pressed on this paper 
When the current passes, it leaves a blue tien: 
when the current is interrupted, it leaves ». 
trace. 

It is clear, therefore, that by alternately 
transferring and interrupting the current, such 
pen will leave on the paper a succession of lines 
and dots in any desired combination, precisely 
similar to those already described in the case ¢f 
the American system of magnetic telegraph. 

But the prominent feature of this system. 
which confers on it an immeasurable superiority 
over all which preceded it, is the extraordinary 
celerity of which it is susceptible. We have alrea- 
dy stated that, in the experiments made with this 
apparatus before the Committees of the Institute 
and the Legislative Assembly at Paris, despatches 
were sent along a thousand miles of wire at 
the rate of nearly 20,000 words an hour. 

We shall now explain the means by which 
this extraordinary feat is accomplished. 

“ A narrow ribbon of paper is wound on a ro!- 
ler, and placed on an axis, on which it is capa- 
ble of turning, so as to be regularly unrolled. 
This ribbon of paper is passed between rollers 
under a small punch, which, striking upon it, 
makes a small hole at its centre. This punch is 
worked by a simple mechanism so rapidly, that 
when it is allowed to operate without interruption 
on the paper passing before it, the holes it pro- 
duces are so close together as to leave no unper- 
forated space between them, and thus is produ- 
ced a continuous perforated line. Means, how- 
ever, are provided by which the agent who su- 
perintends the process can, by a touch of the fin- 
ger, suspend the action of the punch on the pa- 
per, so as to allow a longer interval to elapse be- 
tween its successive strokes upon the paper. In 
this manner a succession of holés are perforated 
in the ribbon of paper, separated by unperfora- 
ted spaces. The manipulator, by allowing the 
action of the punch to continue uninterrup- 
ted for two or more successive strokes, can make 
a linear perforation of greater or less length on 
the ribbon; and, by suspending the action of 
the punch, these linear perforations may be se- 
parated by unperforated spaces. ; 

“Thus it is evident that being provided with 
a preparatory apparatus of this kind, an expert 
agent will be able to produce on the ribbon of 
paper, as it unrolls, a series of perforated dots and 
lines, and that these dots and lines may be made 
to correspond with those of the telegraphic al- 
phabet already described. 

‘‘ Let us imagine, then, the agent at the sta- 
tion of departure preparing to despatch a mes- 
sage. Preparatory to doing so it will be meoes- 
sary to inscribe it in the perforated telegraphic 
characters on the ribbon of paper just described. 

“ He places for this purpose before him the 
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message in ordinary writing, and he transfers it 
to the ribbon in perforated characters by means 
of the punching apparatus. By practice he is 
enabled to execute this in less time than it would 
be requisite for an expert compositor to set 1t up 
in common printing type. 

«The punching apparatus for inscribing in 

rforated characters the despatches on ribbons 
of paper is so arranged, that several agents may 
simultaneously write in this manner different 
messages, 8o that the celerity with which the 
messages are inscribed on the perforated paper 
may be rendered commensurate with the rapidity 
of their transmission, by merely multiplying the 
inscribing agents. 

“Let us now imagine the message thus com- 
pletely inscribed on the perforated ribbon of 
paper. This ribbon is again rolled as at first 
upon a roller, and itis now placed on an axle 
attached to the machinery of the telegraph. 

“ The extremity of the perforated ribbon at 
which the message commences is now carried 
over a metallic roller which is in connection with 
the positive pole of the galvanic battery. It is 
pressed upon this roller by a small metallic 
spring terminating in points like the teeth of a 
comb, the breadth of which is less than that of 
the perforations in the paper. This metallic 
spring is connected with the conducting wire 
which passes from the station of departure to 
the stations of arrival. When the metallic 
spring falls into the perforations of the ribbon of 
paper as the latter passes over the roller, the gal- 
vanic circuit is completed by the metallic con- 
tact of the spring with the roller, but when those 
parts of the ribbon which are not perforated pass 
between the spring and the roller, the galvanic 
circuit is broken and the current is interrupted. 

“A motion of rotation, the speed of which 
can be regulated at discretion, is imparted to the 
metallic roller by clock-work, so that the ribbon 
of paper is made to pass rapidly between it and 
the metallic spring, and as it passes this metallic 
spring falls successively into the perforations on 
the paper. By this means the galvanic circuit 
is alternately completed and broken, and the 
current passes during intervals corresponding 
precisely to the perforations in the paper. In 
this manner the successive intervals of the trans- 
mission of the current are made to correspond 
precisely with the perforated characters expres- 

sive of the message, and the same succession of 
intervals of transmission and suspension will af- 
fect the writing apparatus at the stations of arri- 
val in the manner already described. 

“Now there is no limit to the speed with 
which this process can be executed, nor can 
there be an error, provided only that the charac- 
ters have been correctly marked on the perfora- 
ted paper ; but this correctness is secured by the 


—_ of perforated paper being examined after 
e 


accuracy and unlimited celerity are thus attain- 
ed at the station of departure. To the celerity 
with which the despatch can be written at the 
| station of arrival, there is no other limit than 
the time which is necessary for the electrie cur- 
rent to produce the decomposition of the chemi- 
| cal solution with which the prepared paper is 
saturated.” 

Such are the means by which these extraordi- 
nary effects are produced; and we have been 
the more willing to give them with some detail 
because the memoir from which they are ob- 
tained is still unpublished, and the reader 
would in vain seek for this information else- 
where. 








THE ANGLO-SAXQN RACE. 


In 1620 the Anglo-Saxon race numbered 
about 6,000,000, and was confined to England, 
Wales and Scotland; and the combination of 
which it was the result was not then more than 
half perfected, for neither Wales nor Scotland 
was half-Saxonized at the time. Now it numbers 
60,000,000 of human beings, planted upon all 
the islands and continents of the earth, and in- 
creasing everywhere by an intense ratio of pro- 
gression. It is fast absorbing or displacing all 
the sluggish races or barbarous tribes of men 
that have occupied the continents of America, 
Africa, Asia, and the islands of the ocean. If 
no great physical revolution supervene to check 
its propagation, it will number 800,000,000 of 
human beings in less than 150 years from the 
present time.—all speaking the same language, 
centered to the same literature and religion, and 
exhibiting all its inherent and inalienable char- 
acteristics. Thus the population of the earth is 
fast becoming Anglo-Saxonized by blood. But 
the English language is more self-expansive, 
and aggressive than the blood of that race. 
When a community begins to speak the English 
language it is half-Saxonized even if not a drop of 
Anglo-Saxon blood runs in its veins. Ireland 
was never colonized from England like North 
America or Australia, but nearly the whole of 
its 6,000,000, or 7,000,000 already speak the 
English language, which is the preparatory state 
to being entirely absorbed into the Anglo-Saxon 
race as one of its most vigorous and useful ele- 
ments. Everywhere the English language is 
gaining upon the languages of the earth and pre- 
paring those who speak it for this absorption. 
The young generation of the East Indies is learn- 
ing it; and it is probable that within 50 years 
65,000,000 of human beings of Asiatic race will 
speak the language of that continent. So it is 
in the United States. About 50,000 emigrants 
from Germany and other countries of continental 
Europe are arriving in this country every year. 
Perhaps they cannot speak a word of English 


perforation is completed, and deliberately | when they first land on our shores; but in the 


Compared with the written message. Absolute | course of a few years they master the language 
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to some extent. Their children sit upon the 
same benches in our common schools with those 
of native Americans, and become as they grow 
up, and diffuse themselves among the rest of the 
population, completely Anglo-Saxonized. Thus 
the race is fast occupying and subduing to its 
genius, all the continents and islands of the earth. 
The grandson of many a young man who reads 
these lines will probably live to see the day 
when that race will number its 800,000,000 of 
human beings. Their unity, harmony, and 
brotherhood must be determined by the relations 
between Great Britain aud the United States. 
Their union will be the union of the two worlds. 
If they discharge their duty to each other and to 
mankind, they must become the united heart of 
the mighty race they represent, feeding its my- 
riad veins with the blood of moral and _ political 
life. Upon the state of their fellowship, then, 
more than upon the union of any two nations on 
earth, depend the well-being of humanity and 
the peace and progress of the world. 
Buffalo paper. 
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PHILADELPHIA, NINTH MONTH 28, 1850. 


The circumstance related in the addendum an- 
nexed to the article on natural history, affords a 
striking illustration of the important results some- 
times arising from attention to small and appa- 
rently trivial matters. So trifling a matter as the 
convulsion of the limbs of a dead frog, when a 
spark was taken from the conductor of an electrical 
machine, would probably have been regarded, by 
most persons, with a momentary wonder, and then 
have been dismissed from the memory. But the 
man of science, who knows that every phenomenon 
in nature is the effect of those laws which Crea- 
tive wisdom has established, can often find in ap- 
parently trifling circumstances, an intimation which 
may eventually lead to some important discoveries. 

When the observation was first made that a cer- 
tain black stone had the power of attracting iron, 
it would hardly have been imagined, that this ef- 
fect was the evidence of a principle in nature, 
which would eventually enable the mariner to steer 
his adventurous course across the trackless ocean, 
even during the darkest night, with confidence and 
safety. And when it was perceived that a piece of 
amber, upon being rubbed with a dry cloth ac- 
quired the power of alternately attracting and re- 
pelling light substances, it would not have occurred 
to a sober imagination, that this observation was 
the first in a career of discovery, which would fi- 
nally enable us to draw the lightning from the 
clouds ; and to transmit intelligence from place to 
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a 
place almost with the rapidity of thought. Yos 
such results are now becoming familiar to us. 3 

The following illustration is given by J. F. w 
Herschell, of the importance resulting from atten. 
tion to the phenomena of nature in cases of com. 
paratively little importance: 

“ A soap-manufacturer remarks that the resid yyy 
of his ley, when exhausted of the alkali for which 
he employs it, produces a corrosion of his copp . 
boiler for which he cannot account. He puts it 
into the hands of a scientific chemist for analysis 
and the result is the discovery of one of the most 
singular and important chemical elements—jodine. 
The properties of this, being studied, are found to 
occur most appositely in illustration and support of 
a variety of new, curious and instructive views 
then gaining ground in chemistry, and thus exer- 
cise a marked influence over the whole body of 
that science. Curiosity is excited : the origin of the 
new substance is traced to the sea-plants from whose 
ashes the principal ingredient of soap is obtained, 
and ultimately to the sea-water itself. It is thence 
hunted through nature, discovered in salt mines and 
springs, and pursued into all bodies which have a 
marine origin; among the rest, into sponge. A 
medical practitioner® then calls to mind a reputed 
remedy for the cure of one of the most grievous and 
unsightly disorders to which the human species is 
subject—the goitre—which infests the inhabitants 
of mountainous districts to an extent that, in this 
favoured land, we have happily no experience of, 
and which was said to have been originally cured 
by the ashes of burnt sponge. Led by this indi- 
cation, he tries the effect of iodine on that com- 
plaint, and the result establishes the extraordinary 
fact that this singular substance, taken as a medi- 
cine, acts with the utmost promptitude and energy 
on goitre, dissipating the largest and most invete- 
rate in a short time, and acting (of course, like all 
medicines, even the most approved, with occasional 
failures) as a specific, or natural antagonist, against 
that odious deformity. It is thus that any accession 
to our knowledge of nature is sure, sooner or iater, 
to make itself felt in some practical application, and 
that a benefit conferred on science by the casual 
observation or shrewd remark of even an unscien- 
tific or illiterate person, infallibly repays itself with 
interest, though often in a way that could never 
have been at first contemplated.” 





Tue Fverrtve Stave Law.—* An act to amend, 
and supplementary to the act entitled « An act re- 
specting fugitives from justice, and persons escap- 
ing from the service of their masters,’ approved 
Feb. 12, 1793,” has passed both Houses of Congress, 
and received the sanction of the President. 

As this act may possibly involve some of our 
readers in its consequences, we subjoin a summary 
of its provisions : a. 

The part of the act of 1793, relative to fugitive 
slaves, to which this is a supplement, provides that 
when a person held to labor in any of the States or 
territories under the laws thereof, shall escape 
into any other State or Territory, the owner of such 
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*Dr. Coindet of Geneva. 
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fugitive, 


‘ze and take him before any judge of the cir- 
district court of the United States, or before 


to se 
cuit or 


a magistrate of a county or city ; and upon proof | 
DS 


being made to satisfaction of such judge or magis- 
trate that the person so arrested owes service or la- 
pour to the claimant, the officer is required to grant 
a certificate, which shall be a warrant for the remo- 
val of such fugitive to the state or territory from 
which he fled. 

It also provides that any one who shall intention- 
ally obstruct such claimant or his agent in the ar- 
rest of such fugitive; or who shall rescue such 
fugitive when arrested ; or who shall harbour or 
conceal such person after notice that he is a fugi- 
tive from labour, shall, for either offence, forfeitthe 
sum of 500 dollars. 

The recent supplementary act consists of ten sec- 
tions. The first four sections confer upon numer- 
ous commissioners, appointed, or to be appointed 
by the cireuit courts ofthe United States, and the 
superior courts of organized territories, a concurrent 
authority with the judges of the circuit and district 
courts, to examine and adjudge the claims of the 
owners of fugitive slaves, and to grant certificates 
for their removal to the State from which they fled. 
The courts being enjoined, from time to time, to 
“enlarge the number of commissioners, with a view 
to afford reasonable facilities to reclaim fugitives 
from labour, and to the prompt discharge of the du- 
tiesrequired by the act.” 

Section 5 requires the marshals and their depu- 
ties to execute all orders of these commissioners, 
under a penalty of one thousand dollars; and in 
case a fugitive, after arrest, shall escape from the 
custody of the marshal, or his deputy, such mar- 
shal shall be answerable to the owner of the slave 
for his value in the State from which he escaped. 
And the Commissioners are authorized, «within 


their counties respectively, to appoint in writing 
under their hands, any one or more suitable 
persons from time to time, to execute all such 
Warrants and other process as may be issued 
by them in the lawful performance of their respec- 
tive duties ; with authority to such commissioners, 
orthe persons to be appointed by them, to execute 
process as aforesaid, to summon and call to their aid 
the bystanders, or posse commilatus of the proper 
county, when necessary to ensure a faithful obser- 
vance of the clause of the constitntion referred to, in 
conformity with the provisions of this act; and all 
good citizens are hereby commanded to aid and as- 
sist in the prompt and efficient execution of this law, 
whenever their services may be required, as afore- 
said, for that purpose ; and said warrants shall run, 
and be executed by said officers anywhere in the 
State, within which they are issued.” 

Section 6 provides that when a slave shall escape 
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his agent or attorney, shall be authorized , from one State or Territory into another, the owner 


of such slave, his agent orattorney duly constituted, 
may pursue and reclaim such fugitive, either by 
procuring a warrant from one of the courts, judges, 
or commissioners, or by seizing and arresting 
such fugitive, where the same can be done without 
process, and by taking him forthwith before such 
court, judge, or commissioner, whose duty it shall 
be to hear and determine the case in a summary 
manner ; and upon satisfactory proof, with certain 
prescribed formalities, being made, to grant to the 
claimant a certificate setting forth the facts of the 
case, with authority to use such reasonable force 
as may be necessary for the removal of the fugitive 
to the State from which he fled. And this certifi- 
sate shall prevent all molestation of such persons by 
any process issued by any court, judge, magistrate, 
or other person. 

Section 7 is in these words: ‘ That any person 
who shall knowingly and willingly obstruct, hinder, 
or prevent such claimant, his agent or attorney, or 
any person or persons lawfully assisting him, her 
or them from arresting such fugitive from service 
or labour, either with or without process as aforesaid ; 
or shall rescue, or attempt to rescue, such fugitive 
from service or labour, from the custody of such 
claimant, his or her agent or attorney, or other 
person or persons lawfully assisting as aforesaid, 
when so arrested, pursuant to the authority herein 
given and declared; or shall aid, abet, or assist 
such persons owing service or labour as aforesaid, 
directly or indirectly to escape from such claimant, 
his agent or attorney, or other person or’ persons 
legally authorized as aforesaid; or shall harbor or 
conceal such fugitive, so as to prevent the discovery 
and arrest of such person, after notice or knowledge 
of the fact that such person was a fugitive from 
service or labour as aforesaid, shall for either of 
such offences be subject to a fine not exceeding one 
thousand dollars, and imprisonment not exceeding 
six months, by indictment and conviction before 
the district court of the United States for the dis- 
trict in which such offence may have been com- 
mitted, or before the proper court of criminal juris- 
diction, if committed within any one of the organ- 
ized Territories of the United States; and shall 
moreover forfeit and pay, by way of civil damages 
to the party injured by such illegal conduct, the sum 
of one thousand dollars for each fugitive so lost, as 
aforesaid, to be recovered by action of debt, in any 
of the district or territorial courts aforesaid, within 
whose jurisdiction the said offence may have been 
committed.” 

Section 8 provides for the payment of the per- 
sons engaged in the arrest and detention of alleged 
fugitives, including the remarkable provision, that 
a commissioner shall be entitled to a fee of ten dol- 
lars in case of granting a certificate for the re- 
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moval of the alleged fugitive, but of five only in 
case he shall judge the proof insufficient to esta- 
blish the claim. 

Section 9 provides, “that upon affidavit made by 
the claimant of such fugitive, his agent or attorney, 
after such certificate has been issued, that he has 
reason to apprehend that such fugitive will be res- 
cued by force from his or their possession before he 
can be taken beyond the limits of the state in which 
the arrest is made, it shall be the duty of the officer 
making the arrest to retain such fugitive in his cus- 
tody, and to remove him to the State whence he 
fled, and there to deliver him to said claimant, his 
agent or attorney. And to this end the oflicer afore- 
said is hereby authorized and required to employ so 
many persons as he may deem necessary to over- 
come such force, and to retain them in his service 
so long as circumstances may require. The said 
officer and his assistants, while so employed, to re- 
ceive the same compensation, and to be allowed the 
same expenses as are now allowed by law for the 
transportation of criminals, to be certified by the 
judge of the district within which the arrest is 
made, and paid out of the treasury of the United 
States.”’ 

Section 10 relates to the species of proof upon 
which the identity of a person escaping from ser- 
vice shall be established, and on which the fugi- 
tive shall be surrendered to the claimant. 

We may, perhaps, at some future time, offer a 
few remarks on the character and constitutionality 
of this law. 





Marriep,—At Friends’ Meeting House, Blue 
River, Washington Co., la., on the 8th ult., AqurLa 
TimBerLakr, formerly of Highland Co., Ohio, to 
Jane, daughter of James L. Thompson, of the former 
place. 





Drep,—Near Paoli, Orange Co., Ta., on the 22d 
of Seventh month last, in the 60th year of his age, 
James Crow, a member of Lick Creek Monthly 
Meeting. From the nature of his disease he could 
converse but littlke—yet his friends have the con- 
soling trust that their loss is his gain. 

, At the residence of her son-in-law, M. D. 
Gove, Salem, Columbiana Co., Ohio, on the 18th of 
last month, Ann M. Stroup, in the 5lst year of 
her age, a member of Short Creek Monthly Meet- 
ing. An unshaken faith and hope in her Saviour, 
supported her through many severe trials, and en- 
abled her to bear a painful and lingering illness of 
more than two years, not only with patience and 
resignation. but with cheerfulness. She was aware 
of the critical nature of her disease—an affection of 
the heart—and desired to be kept in a state of con- 
stant watchfulness and preparation for the final 
summons. Her mind appeared to be clothed with 
that peace which passeth all understanding, and we 
are ready to believe her to be one of that happy 
number, who have come out of great tribulation, 
having washed their robes and made them white 
in the blood of the Lamb. 








| 98th year of his age. 
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| Diep,—At his residence in Hyde Park. Det! 


LISS 
}-) Isaac HAL Lock, in tho 
This beloved friend y 


Co., N. Y., on the 12th inst. 


P a8 a 
é an Elder of Creek 
Monthly Meeting. His sickness was protracted 


| attended at times with severe suffering, which },; 

| bore with much patience and resignation to the 

| Divine Will. He appeared through mercy prepared 

| for death, saying he saw nothing in his way. Hp 
retained his mental faculties in a remarkable map. 
ner, and we trust is gathered, like a shock of corr 
in his season. 

, At her residence in Columbiana Co , Ohio. 
on the 3ist of Seventh month last, Saran, wife o; 
Jabez Coulson, aged 67 years, a member of Sandy 
Spring Monthly Meeting. She was born in Cheste; 

| Co., Pa., and emigrated with a former husband, in, 
1812, to Ohio, where they settled in the woods, ex. 
posed to the many privations incident to their lonely 
situation. She was of a quiet disposition, and be- 
loved by all who knew her. 


A Friend is wanted to fill the office of Superin. 
tendent of Haverford School. Information in refer. 
ence to the duties of the station, may be obtained oy 
application to either of the undersigned. 

Tuomas Kimber, No. 50 North Fourth street, 

Josian Tatum, “ - é 

A.Frrep Cope, Walnut street Wharf. 

Joun Farnum, No. 26 South Front street. 
Philadelphia, 7th mo. 5th. 
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WEST TOWN SCHOOL. 


The Committee charged with the superintendence 
of this institution, will meet there on Sixth-day. the 
4th of next month, at 10 o'clock, A. M. The Com- 
mittee on instruction to meet on the preceding even- 
ing, at 74 o’clock. 

The Visiting Committee attend the semi-annual 
examination of the School, commencing on Third- 
day morning, the first of the month, and closing on 
Fiith-day evening, of the same week,—previously 
to which, the Rules prohibit the removal of any pu- 
pils from the institution. 


Tuomas Kimser, Clerk. 
Philadelphia, 9th mo. 2ist., 1850.—2t. 


BRITISH WEST INDIES—FREE LABOR AND SLAVE 
LABOR. 


One of our English friends, G. W. ALFXAN- 
DER, who lately spentseveral months in the W est 
Indies, has furnished us with the following valu- 
able article.-—NVat. Era. 

We do not think that the great question of 
slave emancipation should be decided by the 
number of hogsheads of sugar or bales of cotton 
that may be produced by a free compared with a 
slave community, but by the far higher considera- 
tions of justice and benevolence and the require- 
ments of Christianity. Nevertheless, at a time 
when the actual results of emancipation on @ 
large scale, in the British West India colonies, 
are extensively and confidently misstated, we he- 
lieve that it will not be unacceptable or uscless 
to our readers to present them with a few stabs 
tical facts relative to the subject. 
least, show that the consequences of 


They will, at 
slave aboli- 
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tion have not been so disastrous to the planters | “‘ apprenticeship.” By an examination of the 
in those regions as has been represented, and still | tables, it appears that the average export of su- 
will they prove that the emancipated pea-| gar from the British West Indies and British 
santry is not of that indolent and semi-barbarous | Gruiana, in the last four years of slavery in those 
character which ignorant, prejudiced, or inter- | colonies, was 3,8 £1,869 ewts.; the average export 
ested persons have been wont to affirm. It will | of the same colonies during “apprenticeship,” 
he observed, that the table given below contains | BARS, 362 ewts. ; and under freedom in the first 
an account, not only of the sugar received from | period of four years, 2,424,019 ewts. ; the second 
the British West India colonies, but from other | similar period 2,493,404 ewts.; and in the three 
sources for the supply of the market of Great last years, 2,930,038 cwts. 

Britain, and that it also embraces the consump-| Some persons will perhaps say, on reading this 
tion of sugar in that country. Much of this in- | statement, that, it is indeed true that sugar culti- 
formation, which does not immediately relate to | vation is not wholly neglected in a state of free- 
the exports of the emancipated colonies, will be | dom in the British colonies, but that there is a 
found to have an indirect bearing on that subject, | large decrease of exports. We admit that this 
and will be, also, interesting as making the | is the case, and we have reason to rejoice in the 
statement relative to the supply and consump- | fact when we consider the manner in which the 
tion of sugar in Great Britain more complete.— | larger amount was formerly wrung from the 
bondsman and the miscalled apprentice. Slavery 
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oes wese|geee |enencetennt = the apprenticeship were terminated because 
ae 3225 Neots Be Res eesS it was found that the labor obtained under those 
5 | 6 See8 cess ete tet systems was only procured by the exercise of a 
Giebrenc Bien Bess ‘ _ | eruel coercion, and that both were therefore in- 
6: , | Shree com with the happiness, whilst they were 
as # fii : ; : : cada seriously opposed to the intellectual, moral, and 
: 2 wi | | Seas fence eee : ate ; “re 
Oe Seas a il __._ | Stanley, in introducing the British act for the 
g5 , | eee mee | Ore Hen aeeS | abolition of slavery, urged, among other reasons 
2 | 3 esse |nee = daugeassces | for that measure, the very large number of pun- 
So ig Esa SSSS | SSS ese 5S3Ss | ishments inflicted on the slave population, and 
ts the increase of exports in some of the principal 
—_ E283 leees | seu@eezense colonies, simultaneously with a considerable de- 
~ | #3 |seae toes |feescsinsed crease in their population. It should also be 
§ | &3 [S323 $999 | SES 5435553 noted that since the introduction of freedom, a 
: | = leiden é . __ | considerable number of mothers have withdrawn 
5 | 33 | | s2 altogether, or to a greater extent than formerly, 
Z | ee PEEP EEPLIPEEELLE PTS | from field labor, whilst not a few of the men have 
33| 34 | “es oe | C. an | changed their employment, and children are ex- 
g oj tensively sent to school instead of the plantation. 
"| 8. |seze sues E928z82R8% In addition to these causes of decreased exports, 
$4\ 28 |aseclgeea nesdddeeeee may be stated the greatly increased consumption 
ae | = aA poem FSASRSR IAS | of — 4 the ante oi and the em of 
ga bo wet tei unfavorable seasons during many late years in 
Ee! 5 $353 |34s3 |ssaaagraces | the important Island uf Semaine We might ad- 
6° Sgut|aede|si4eeseceea | Vert to other causes tending to the same result, 
eis 4633 |350% | Fen eer ease | which marked the very early period of freedom, 
: a7) | especially disagreements with respect to wages, 
3 23 .|2828 lgzee RISRSSserzE5 and other circumstances, but which have now to 
§ | s©8\eeds |) xodg | xeeeeseadees | a great extent ceased. We must not, however, 
£ =35 Gelotet | Sobahead | dale baloiel eee 7 to ee aes a a eee to 
= the production of sugar in the Dritish colonies 
c 5883/8858 (835239333532 | during the last four ee the operation of the 

- RRR Ream RRR eee eS | sugar act in 1846, which has produced a serious : 

| fall in the price of the great staple, and has there- a 

_ The act for the abolition of slavery in the Bri- by led to the abandonment of many sugar plan- 3 

tish West Indies and British Guiana came into’ tations and greatly reduced the rate of wages ; 


effect on the 1st of August, 1834; and the sys-' given to the laborer on estates that remain in cul- 
tem called apprenticeship was terminated on the tivation. It will be seen that amidst all these 
same day of the same month, in 1838. By that circumstances there has been a decided tendency 
period of the year, a very large portion of the to increased production from a very early period : 


sugar crop is shipped, and the whole of those after the establishment of freedom, and that the ‘ | 
years are therefore classed, in the first-mentioned exports of sugar from the British West Indies 


year, under slavery, and in the latter under the ' and British Guiana have during the last three 
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years reached three-fourths of their amount during 
the latter period of slavery, 

We have not at hand an account of the ex 
yorta to the same colonies from Creat Britain, 
~~ we know that they show a large increase as 
compared with the time of bondage, anid thereby 
evidence to how much greater an extent the ne 
cessities and comforts of life are enjoyed by the 
mass of the people than formerly, We are 
pleased to learn, from the American Almanac, 
that the people of the United States also export 
largely to the British West India colonies and 


British Guiana, which received from them in| 


IS48 no less in value than $4,999,650, whilst the 
slave Island of Cuba, with a larger population 
and greatly superior fertility to the average of 
the British possessions, did not purchase more 
than 86,482 880, 

If the results of British emancipation be satis- 
factory to the extent we have shown it to be, in 
& commercial point of view, in its infaney, what 
may not be expected in its maturity, with a rap- 
idly increasing population, and that population 
mivancing not slowly, as we have reason to be- 
lieve from the past, in intelligence morality, and 
religion r 


CLAIMS OF PEACE THAT ARE COMMON TO ALL, 


The cause of peace has many claims not peeu- 
liar to Christians, but common to all friends of 
humanity; and we would give a passing glance 
at a few of these, as essential to an adequate con- 
ception of what it demands, more especially from 
the followers of Christ. 

Look, then, at THE WASTE OF PROPERTY Hy 
WAR. It is the chief impoverisher of the world. 
By its uncertainties and sudden changes, its gen- 
eral derangement and stagnation of business, its 


withdrawal of labourers from productive employ- 


ment, and its formation of lazy and improvident 
habits, it cuts the very sinows of a nation’s pros- 
perity, and prevents, to an extent almost incredi- 
ble, the accumulation of wealth among the mass 
of the people. When our population was only fif- 
teen or sixteen millions, our annual production 
was estimated at 81,400,000,000; and if we sup- 
pose war to diminish this amount barely one- 
fifth, the loss would be no less than 8280,000,000 
ayear, At such a rate how incaleulably vast 
would be the loss from this cause alone to the 
whole world with its 1,000,000,000 inhabitants! 

But consider how much the war system costs 
even in peace. The amount of money wasted on 
fortifications and ships, on arms and ammunition, 
on monuments and other military demonstrations, 
it is quite impossible to calculate. France alone, 
with a territory not so large as some single states 
of our confederacy, has more than 120 fortified 
places; and a single one of her war monuments 
cost $2,000,000. Millions of dollars worth have 
we ourselves expended on a single fort, anda 
hundred millions more would hardly suffice to 
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complete and arm the whole circle of our Proje 
ed fortifications, ; 
From 1816 to 1834, eighteen years of peace, 
our national expenses amounted to $464 000.009 
of which nearly $400,000,000, about six seventh. 
of the whole, went for war purposes! Besides 
all this, Judge Jay reckons “the yearly aggro. 
gate expense of our militia not much, if any. 
short of fifty millions.” The annual expenses of 
Kngland for war-purposes, including interest oy 
her war-debt, average more than $220,000,000. 
| and Richard Cobden, after careful and extensy, 
Inquiries, came, in IS 1s, to the conclusion, that 
the support of her war-system is costing Euroy 
ina time of peace, one thousand million dollars 
a year, besides the interest on her war-debts, 
which amount to ten thousand millions! 


Look at the actual cost of some wars. From 
1GS88 to ISL5,: period of 127 years, England 
| xpont 65 in war, three more than in peace. Th 
i war of 1688 inereased her expenditures, in nine 
| years, $180,000,000, The war of the Spanish 
succession cost in’ eleven years, more than 
8300,000,000; the Spanish war of 1739, in nine 
years, $270,000,000; the seven years war of 1756, 
560,000,000; the American war of 1775, 
$680,000,000, in eight years ; the French revo- 
utionary war of nine years from 1795 to 1802, 
$2,520,000,000, During the war against Bons. 
part from 1803 to 1815, England raised by taxes 
/$3,855,000,000, and by loans $1,940,000,000 ; 
in all, $5,705,000,000, or an average of $1,525,- 
O82 every day! For 20 years, from 1797, she 
spent for war purposes alone more than one 
million dollars a day! During the ninety days, 
before and after the battle of Waterloo, she is 
supposed to have spent an average of about fi 
‘millions a day! During seven wars, lasting In 
‘all sixty-five years, she borrowed $4, 170,000,000 
and raised by taxes $5,949,000,000 ; $10,119,- 
000,000 in all. The wars of all Europe from 
1798 to 1815, twenty-two years, cost some 
$15,000,000,000, and probably wasted full twice 
as much more in other ways, thus making 4 
grand total of more than forty thousand millions 
of dollars! | 
There is no end to calculations like these. All 
the contributions of modern benevolence are 
scarce a drop in the bucket in comparison with 
what is continually wasted for war-purposes. 
We stared at the first suggestion of a railway 
across the Rocky Mountains to the Pacific ; but a 
single year’s cost of the war system to es 
‘dom would build that road, and two more rount 
| the globe. 
The clearest, if not the strongest claims of 
peace upon the Christian, result from the peculiar. 
ly peaceful character of his religion. It has no 
characteristic more strongly marked than this. 
Peace is its very motto; the birth-song of 1s 
Founder was peace ; all his instructions breathe 
peace ; and his whole life, from Bethlehem " 
Calvary, was one continuous example of peace. 
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The Bible is a great statute-book of peace ; our THE FROG AND TOAD PAMILIES, 

1 ; . . ; . ; 

Father in heaven is the God of peace; our Re-| The Batrachians, notwithstanding some unrea- 
a 


deemer there is the Prince of peace ; and his sonable prejudices against them, form a most in- 
followers here are all denominated the children | teresting order of the Reptile class. In them we 
of peace, and bound by their profession to become | have an animal which at one period ol its life isa 
eo-workers with him in the CuUuse of universal fixh—an animal whose organs ot respiration are 


aaites formed solely for breathing water, whose circu- 
Mark the utter contrariety of war to christi-| lation precisely resembles that of a fish, whose 


anity. No two things can be more irreconcilable. | digestive organs are exclusively adapted for the 
(ne is a law of love; the other a law of hatred 


assimilation of vegetable substances; and anon 
and vengeance. One blesses; the other curses. 





by a gradual and almost imperceptible change, 
One saves; the other destroys. One secks to | it has become a true air-breathing creature, en - 
make men happy; the whole aim of the other is | dowed with limbs fitted for crawling or leaping 
to inflict as much misery as possible. One ele-} on the land, and with a most voracious appetite 
vates mankind; the other debases and well-nigh | for flesh. 

brutalizes them. One purifies; the other cor- In the spring-time these changes are daily go- 
rupts and demoralizes. The gospel, if spread in| ing on in every ditch or shallow pool beneath our 
full power over all the earth, would render it a} eyes; and yet in how small a degree can we ex- 
paradise ; war, if universally prevalent over the 


plain or comprehend a metamorphosis which sO 
same earth, would turn it into a place of tor- 


intensely excites our admiration. We see indeed 
the little tadpole, urging his way through the 
water with a wriggling and fish-like motion ; and 
we watch him as he loses his long tail by absorp- 
tion, while his limbs as gradually protrude from 
his sides. We know that all this while a far 
more wonderful alteration is taking place in his 
internal structure; and we see him leave what 
was his native clement, and become a denizen of 


nent. 

| Take now a few precepts of the gospel. 
“Thou shaltlove thy neighbor as thyself.” Is it 
possible for a man to do this, and still be a sol- 
dier? Paul assures us that “ love worketh no ill 
to his neighbor,’ but war absolutely compels the 
soldier, as his main business, to do his neighbor all 
the ill he ean. ‘ Whatsoever ye would that men 
should do unto you, do ye even so to them,” 
This single precept, honestly obeyed, would stop 
every battle, disband every army, and put an 
end to the whole war-system forever, Bring it 
home to yourself. Would you like to have a 
gang of lawless men burn your dwelling over 
your head, butcher your whole family, and then 
wnd a bullet or a bayonet through your own 
heart? Yet this alone is war. So the entire 
gospel. “ Avenge not yourselves ; love your ene- 
mies; do good unto all men; lay aside all ma- 
lice ; see that none render evil for evil unto any 
man, but overcome evil with good > and whoso 
smiteth thee on one cheek, turn to him the other 
also.’” Precepts like these are no more compati- 
ble with war than light is with darkness. 

Surely, ‘then, such a religion must, if rightly 
applied, put an end to war; and isit not the clear, 
unquestionable duty of Christians so to apply its 
pacific principles as actually to insure this re- 
sult wherever Christianity prevails? Thus we 
all reason in regard to other parts of the gospel. 
Why do you strive to make men penitent be- 
lievers in Christ? Because the gospel commands 
all men to repent and believe ; but, if bound to 
enforce its requisitions of repentance and faith, 
why not in the same manner its requisitions of 
peace? All these are alike taught in the New 
Testament; and are we at liberty to select at 
pleasure one part of the gospel and neglect the 
rest?— Advocate of Peace. 


ours. In some instances, as in the newts, 
we find that the fishy tail is only absorbed in a 
very slight degree, and the development of the 
limbs is proportionally feeble; hence we know 
that these creatures are intended to spend a 
greater portion of their time in the water, and to 
visit the land but seldom. Here, however, our 
knowledge stops, and we must in all humility 
acknowledge the inability of the human intellect 
to follow the inscrutable ways of Him ‘ who doeth 
great things and unsearchable marvellous things 
without number.’ 

The frog is the prettiest and pleasantest of his 
order. Notwithstanding his cold blood, he is 
very capable of attachment; and will, when he 
has once lost his fear of man, become one of his 
quaintest and most familiar companions, and hop 
and frolic in his presence with as much glee and 
as much awkwardness as if his human compan- 
ion were merely one of his fellow-frogs. Dr. W. 
Roots had one which domesticated itself in his 
kitchen. Every evening, when the servants 
went to supper, froggy would peep out of his 
hole, as if to reconnoitre, and presently he would 
hop out, and bask on the warm, bright hearth- 
stone, until the hour at which the family retired 
to bed. What makes this circumstance still 
more singular, is the fact, that a mutual friend- 
ship sprang up between the frog and an old cat, 
who shared the fireside with him, and appeared 
most solicitous to avoid disturbing her little 
friend. 

The frog has a curious way of showing his 
emotions, whether of fear, pleasure, or pain ; 


namely, by means of his chameleon-like power of 





An angry expression or an unkind action will 


hardly be repeated, if met by kindness and com- 
placeney. 
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changing—not, indeed his hue, but its intensity : 
becoming pale with terror, or displaying his spots 


and markings in all their brightness and distinet- | 


ness when he is well and happy. He never ap- 
pears so handsome as when, in a cool and dewy 
autumn evening, he hops forth for his evening 
walk. 
oceasionally darting forth his long and folded 
tongue, and seizing some hapless insect, which 
he instantaneously devours, though in an off- 
hand way, as if he did it accidently while think- 
ing of something else. Then perhaps he will sit 
for some moments, apparently in a most philo- 
sophie state of thought, which is interrupted by 
his suddenly executing three or four frantic and 


ecstatic leaps, ending probably in a headlong | 
plunge into some neighbouring ditch, where he | 


exhibits swimming powers which might excite the 
envy of a Leander. 

Nor, if we seek him in the early spring, shall 
we be disappointed of our anticipated interest. 
We know that he lurks in the marshy pool; but 
ere it has dawned on our sight, we hear a dull, 
though not unpleasant, croaking sound. At first 
the noise seems so ubiquitous, that we scarcely 
know on which side to seek the croaker; pres- 
entiy, however, a louder, a more defiant croak 
becomes our guide, and cautiously advancing, we 
descry about two hundred staring eyes, and half 
that number of tuneful mouths, in our immedi- 
ate vicinity. But we, too, are discovered by 
these watchful eyes; and by a simultaneous 
movement the marsh seems deserted, and we are 
almost tempted to believe that our eyes and ears 
have been ‘fancy led ;’’ yet we pause until we 
can assure ourselves of the fact, and presently 
we discover, first one pair of the staring orbs, 
and then another, just peeping and dipping down 
again ; then an inquiring croak is heard, but still 
we remain immoveable ; this gives confidence, 
and the croak is answered. Ina short time all 
the heads once more emerge, and all the throats 
are once more strained for croaking. And thus 
the chorus continues, until by moving—nay, al- 
most by breathing aloud—we again reduce it to 
silence. 

Professor Bell well describes this croaking as 
being, “ when heard in the calm of a still, mild 
evening, far more pleasant and soothing than 
many a more fashionable and dearly-bought mu- 
sical entertainment ’’—words written in a spirit 
very different from that which made the feudal 
lords of France employ their vassals in beating 
the castle moats, when the evening drew nigh, 
in order to terrify the frogs, so that they might 
not disturb their evening repose. This custom 
continued in some districts, it is said, up to the 
period of the first Revolution. 

The frog has been much distinguished in lite- 
rature ; as examples of which we may adduce 
the celebrated Frogs of Aristophanes, and the 
rarious fables of AXsop and others, in which he 
sustains the part of the principal character. Then 


| Homer himself, having sung the wars of A¢);)) 


Then he may be seen in the damp grass, | 
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and Agamemnon, thought it not beneath 
dignity to record in verse those of the Fr: 
| Mice. 

The old stories—scarcely yet extinet—,; 
showers of diminutive frogs, originated, as ;. 
well known, in the myriads of young ones go», ~ 
times seen, whose metamorphosis has just be 
suddenly completed by the genial moisture. 
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| A correspondent of the “ Zoologist” gives 
very interesting account of some frogs which 
gathered around his window, crawling up the 
sun-blind, and peeping into the room, each jy 
his turn. Fancying, however, that they wor 
merely attracted by the light, he took no not, 
of their movements; but on the following morn. 
ing he discovered that all their anxiety was 
caused by the accidental imprisonment of one of 
their companions between the window and the 
_blind. Many instances are given of the frog jy 
| trees, blocks of stone, &e.; but the evidence js 
| not so conclusive in these cases as in those relating 
| to toads ; yet it is well ascertained that, in addi- 
| tion to the power of respiring through the lungs, 
| the frog—like the toad—obtains air or aérated 
water, through the pores of its skin, so that at- 
mospheric moisture will keep it alive for a con- 
siderable time, even when ail access of air to the 
lungs is prevented. 
| We do not mean to describe the J/y/a, or 
| tree-frogs, none of which are British; but y 
cannot resist a passing glance at the exquisite 
construction of their webbed feet, which are fur- 
| nished with cushions, forming suckers, by means 
of which they firmly adhere to the under side of 
the smoothest leaf—just as the fly walks, head 
downwards, on our ceilings. 


{ 





The common frog, notwithstanding an exist- 
ing opinion to the contrary, is as much eaten in 
France and Germany, as is the true edible frog. 
The taste for frogs does not appear to have been 
general, until a late period, as the author of 
‘ Devis sur la Vigne,’writing in the year 1500, 
describes his amusement at seeing them brought 
to table; and Palissy, thirty years after, says that 
| in his time few were found who were ‘ willing to 
eat tortoises or frogs.’ The ancients, however, 
| ate them, and, moreover, valued th m in an 
|extraordinary manner, as specifics in a list 0! 

diseases much too long to be inserted here. 

The toad is a hapless animal, which has been 
| most ungenerously treated by man; for, not 
‘contented with deriding its ugliness, he has 
‘associated it with all the vile things, and con- 

demned it, for its want of beauty and grace, 
| become the emblem of evil; and he has, further- 
more, endowed it with a poison so intense, that 
Aélian deciares that it ean, basilisk-like, slay by 
‘the very power of its eyes. ‘It is a serious ms 
‘fortune,’ says Buffon, ‘to resemble detestible 
objects ;’ and carrying out the spirit of his own 
‘observation, he has loaded the poor toad with 








_ 
every epithet which disgust and misapprehension 
" ictate. 
a con handled many toads, and we know 
chat they are not poisonous ; ugly, we will grant 
them to be, but beautifully adapted to their 
fice in creation ; and, moreover, personally use- 
fal to man in keeping in check the insect legions 
which, even in this climate, would, if unmolest- 
ed, speedily become a positive evil. If gardeners 
inew their own interest, they would by every 
means in their power encourage a reptile which 
jevours their slugs, worms, and wood-lice, and 
saves many a tender plant from destruction. 
We have seen them kept in green houses or 
frames with the greatest advantage. 
This reptile is, as is well known, very easily 
tamed; and Pennant’s history of Mr. Arseott’s 
sfectionate toad must be too familiar to our 
readers, to be here repeated. We once knew a 
toad which came every evening after sunset, 
throughout a summer, to saunter leisurely up and 
jown our veranda, though he not unfrequently 
found it already occupied by the children, whose 
presence, however, did not appear to annoy him 
in the least. He was somewhat of a sentimen- 
talist; and when the silver light of the moon 
fell, like an angel’s path, on the sea, he seemed 
more intent on the picture before him than on 
procuring his evening's meal; however, when 
lights were brought into the drawing-room, the 
noon and the sea were alike forgotten, and he 
turned to gaze on the brighter and nearer light. 
Before rain he was unusually active and gay, and 
hustled about in a remarkable manner.— Cham- 
lers’ Journal. 


An interesting fact, connected with the natural 
history and edible properties of the frog, is the ex- 
tension of physical science, which has arisen from 
its use. Mago informs us that «in 1790 a Bolognese 
lady was attacked with a slight cold, for which her 
physician prescribed the use of frog broth.” Gal- 
vani, her husband, was professor of anatomy at 
Bologna. At the time just mentioned it happened 
that several frogs, or parts of frogs, divested of 
their skins, and prepared for making the broth 
prescribed for the wife, lay on the table in the 
aboratory of the professor, near which stood an 
electric machine. An assistant being employed in 
“me electrical experiments, occasionally took 
sparks from the conductor, when it was observed 
that the limbs of the dead frogs were convulsed 
with movements resembling vital action. The at- 
tention of the professor was called to the subject, 
who being more an anatomist than electrician, in- 
stead of recognizing in these movements merely a 
high degree of electroscopic sensibility in the nerves 
f the frog, thought he had discovered a new prin- 
ciple in the animal economy, and engaged with ar- 
dour in a course of experiments on the effects of 
tleetricity on the animal system. 
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In the course of his researches, he had occasion 
to separate the lower limbs with a part of the body, 
from the rest of the animal, so as to lay bare the 
lumbar nerves. Having the members of several 
frogs thus dissected, he passed copper hooks 
through part of the dorsal column, which remained 
above the junction of the thighs, for the conveni- 
ence of hanging them up, till required for his ex- 
periments. Happening to suspend several of them 
on an iron baleony in front of his laboratory, he 
was astonished to find the limbs thrown into strong 
convulsions. In this case there was no electrical 
machine present. In the convulsions of the frog, 
suspended by a copper wire on an iron hook, Gal- 
vani saw a new fact, and soon discovered that the 
circumstance on which it depended, was the simul- 
taneous contact of the metals with the nerves and 
muscles of the animal. 

This was the origin of the branch of physical 
science which has received the appellation of gal- 
vanism; but which is now well known to be a mode 
of developing the electric action. It is upon the 
electric current put into action by the contact of 
different metals, that the electrical telegraph de- 
pends.—Ep. ] 
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A HUMBLE PETITION. 


Guide me, guard me, ever lead me, 
And with food convenient feed me ; 
Draw me, cause me to attend 

Thine every teaching, Heavenly Friend. 


With a power all thine own, 

Bow me low before thy throne ; 

There thou lt strengthen, aid and bless, 
Through every form of deep distress. 


Make me gentle, meek and mild, 
Make ime truthful as a child ; 
Give me power and inward might 
To wrestle till the dawn of light. 


Gird me, with an earnest faith, 
A firm belief in that which saith, 
“ Who-so endureth to the end,” 
The Lord of life is still his friend. 


For varied blessings, manifold, 
More than human tongue e’er told, 
Give me, Lord, a thankful heart, 
Help me to sustain my part. 


Not only in the world’s broad field, 

To wily foe may I ner yield,— 

In crowded path, in miry lane, 

Unwearied, neither halt or maim, 

Press on may I, while life is given, ° 

My home, my hope, my trust in Heaven. 
ELEANOR. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS, 

Evropran.—The American steamship Pacific ar- 
rived at New York on the evening of the 2Ist inst. 
bringing Liverpool dates to the 11th inst. 

Encuanp.—The offer to convey the mails to the 
Cape of Good Hope, in screw propeller vessels, for 
$30,000 per annum, has been accepted by the Bri- 
tish Lords of the Treasury. 

[t is rumoured that a circular will shortly be is- 
sued by the Colonial Secretary, to the several Colo- 
nial Governments, to the effect that, in future, each 
colouy must support its own military es‘ablishment, 
or the authorities at home will deem it necessary to 
withdraw their protective force. 

France.—A number of papers written in cipher, 
and said to detail certain plans of the French. re- 
fugees, have been seized in Paris. Several war- 
rants of arrest have been issued in consequence. 


DenMARK AND THE Ducutes.—Accounts from 
Schleswig announce that martial law has been pro 
claimed in Hussum against all persons concealing 
arms or holding communication with the Danish 
camp. 

The Danish and Holstein armies are obliged to 
remain inactive, the late rains having inundated the 
country to such a degree as to render military ope- 
rations impracticable. 

Germany.—Intelligence from Vienna announces 
that the Austrian Cabinet rejects the Prussian pro- 

osal of a free conference of all the governmeuts 
in which to settle the municipal relations of the 
German States. The limited or restricted Germanic 
Diet, (that is, the form of representation of the va- 
rious States, in which the votes are restricted to a 
lower proportionate number than in the Plenum,) 
met at Frankfort on the 2d inst., under the presi- 
dency of Austria; Prussia and her allies having re- 
fneod te take any part in the proceedings, and will 
not recognize the Diet in any way whatever.— 
France and England have declared that they cannot 
recognize any political body as the central organ 
of Germany, in which Prussia is not represented. 
On the other hand, Austria and her allies have sig- 
nified their determination to make their resolutions 
and acts respected, even by force of arms. 


Ecyrr.—The latest news from Alexandria is to 
the 31st of the 8th month. Cholera continued to 
prevail throughout the country. At Alexandria 
there were about fifty deaths daily ; at Cairo double 
that number, and throughout the Delta it existed in 
various degrees of severity 

Catrrornta.—The steamship Philadelphia arrived 
at New York on the 20th inst. from Chagres, bring- 
ing two weeks later intelligence from California. 
The mails from California, brought down by the 
Carolina, had not arrived at Chagres when the P. 
left. Acapulco, it is stated is now as healthy as 
usual. The U.S. steam propeller Chesapeake, ar- 
rived at San Francisco on the 7th of fhe 8th month, 
after a passage of one year and five days from New 
York. The propeller Sea Gull arrived at San Fran- 
cisco on the 9th ult. having been 180 days on the 
passage. 

A severe conflict between the landholders and the 
squatters, took place at Sacramento, on the 14th 
ult. during which the Mayor and several citizens 
were killed in their effort to maintain the laws.— 
Couriers had been despatched to San Jose, and the 
governor would probably repair at once to thescene 
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of riot. Just as the Carolina was gettjy, 
weigh, information was received, from | 
deemed reliable, that Sacramento had } 
fire by the squatters and was totally des 
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Business generally on the Pacific coast js = Age 
improving. San Francisco has, ina great ead oy 
recovered from the late disastrous conflagration .. 
its streets present their wonted activity. — 
Great suffering is apprehended among the 
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trains of overland emigrants, and movements ;... 
their succor are in progress. 

In Oregon, business was in a prosperous eon, 


tion at the jatest dates—7th month, 25th. (Go) 
has been fonnd on Rogue’s river. A treaty 9; 
peace with the Indians has been negotiated by (: . 
Lane. eae 


Concress.—In the Senate, on the 18th inst, J p 
Chase asked leave to introduce a bil] prohibit : 
slavery in the Territories of the United Stajoc 
This motion being opposed by Henry Clay 
General Cass, was finally , 
mover. 

On the 19th, the bill to create the office of Suryer. 
or General of Oregon, and making donations +} 
land to actual settles thereon, was read a third tj 
and passed. 

The Appropriation Bill being under consideratio: 
an amendment appropriating $10,000 to defray th. 
expenses of the agent of the Sublime Porte ‘was 
offered and adopted. 

Appropriations for the erection of a Custom 
House at San Francisco, to contain room for a Post 
Office. U. $. Courts and other public offices, and for 
a Marine Hospital in California, and for a Custom 
House at Bangor, Maine, were also passed by the 
Senate. : 

On the 20th, the bill to establish post roads in 
the United States was passed after numerous amend- 
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iments. The bill to extend the laws and the ju- 


diciary system of the United States to California 
was amended and passed. 

In the House, the bill to pay the instalment of 
three millions and a quarter of dollars to Mexico, 
according to treaty, was passed on the J 8th inst. 

The Turkish Commissioner was presented to the 
President on the 21st inst., the Cabinet and a large 
audience being present. ’ 

The bill for abolishing the Slave Trade in the 
District of Columbia has been signed by the Presi- 
dent. 

Junius Smith, whose efforts to cultivate tea in 
South Carolina are well known, states his convic- 
tion from the results of his experiments, that the 
tea plant will grow and flourish in this country in 
every latitude from Florida to Maine. 

One hundred and sixty-five immigrants from 
Norway recently passed through Quebec on their 
way to Wisconsin. They were all agriculturists, 
were well provided, and appeared to be a thrifty, 
well-doing people. Many of their countrymen are 
now settled near Milwaukie. 

Alexander Lukaes, who was a member of the 
Hungarian Congress during the Revolution, and 
Commissioner of the Government under Kossuth, 1s 
in New York, on his way to the West, where he 
goes for the purpose of selecting a site, and pur- 
chasing land for a colony of three thousand Hunga- 
rian exiles. 








